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OBSERVATION DATE: September 11, 1993 
AMOUNT OF TIME: 2.5 hours 

PLACE: Blues Festival '93, Orange County 
COMMENTS: 


The idea of the Blues (music) and Orange County would seem to mix 
like oil and water---it can be done but only temporarily and with great 
difficulty. That a Blues festival can be a "Cultural Observation" might be a 
point of contention. This might especially be true when using Banks 
definition of Culture in terms of "Group Survival” and not the usual "cultural 
affectations." Nonetheless, it is my contention that such a gathering of Blues 
listeners ig representative of a micro-cultural group. 

This particular group seemed to reflect the greater Orange County 
macroculture racial demographics. That is, of the thousands in attendance, 


) 


Afro-Americans and Asians represented only about three percent each, 
Hispanics twenty percent and the rest White. The crowd also seemed to be 
rather young, predominantly between twenty and twenty-five-years of age. 
As such they seem to respond the most during the set of the one white 
performer, Eric Johnson. Of those who performed that night he seemed to 
stretch the concept of "the Blues” the most. Someone in our part said that his 
performance was a cross between ELO and the BeeGees (two bands from the 
early and later 70s most noted for their commercialism). The other four 
groups were Afro-American and failed to garner the kind of adulation that 
Johnson received even though they played a more traditional "Blues" set. 
Even the great BB. King let Greg Allman to conclude his set (which Mr. 
Allman did a very poor job at---Allman not even being a passable quitar 
player but concluding with a quitar number, ugh). 

Long ago a professor at Loyola-Marymount University said that 
Southern California was a picture of life in the next century. That is, whereas 
the Midwest and East tended to be stuck in the traditions which spawned 
them, Californians did what ever thing interested them irregardless of their 
cultural heritage. Perhaps to someone from the Midwest or East Coast, 
Californians seem to be in an orbit all their own. But we are not nearly so 
free or open or "liberated" from the stereotypes of the past. Musical 
preferences aside, when a young white quitarist garners more adulation than 
the black parents who made his work possible we indeed are showing how 
tide to the past we still are. 
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OBSERVATION DATE: September 19, 1993 
AMOUNT OF TIME: 4 hours 

PLACE: LA Aids Walk 

COMMENTS: 


18,000 people walked 10 kilometers to raise 2.9 million dollars. Having 
previously attended the APLA organized AIDS Dance-athon at the Sports 
Arena, this event was less of a cultural event. The Dance-athon tends to be 
less of a "family event” than the walk-a-thon. As such the gay community 
seemed to have less of a presence, Mayor Riordan's comments about 
"Straights and Gays working against this disease” seemed representative of 
the largely "family" crowd gathered at the Paramount Studios. A lovely time 
was had by all. 


OBSERVATION DATE: September 24, 1993 
AMOUNT OF TIME: 5 hours 
PLACE: The Museum of Tolerance 
COMMENTS: 


Ugh. An incredibly moving experience. Whatever personal problems I 
had been brooding about seemed insignificant against the backdrop of this 
monument to human hatred and dignity. It's going to take a few days for the 
whole experience to sink in. 
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Many Days Later... 


Upon reflection is was most encouraging that in it's first exhibit area 
this museum chose to address all prejudices not just the oppression of the 
Jews. Ample area was given to “urban” concerns and reassessing the LA. 
Riots/Revolt. Even with the time I spent at the museum, I still didn't feel like 
I got a chance to see everything. I felt just a bit rushed. But the most telling 
reflection that I have about the experience is about the retelling of the Nazis 
rise to power and how easily the warning signs were iqnored by the public at 
large. 


OBSERVATION DATE: October 27, 1993 

AMOUNT OF TIME: 2.5 hours 

PLACE: UCI - Islam Awareness Week - "Diversity in Islam" 
COMMENTS: 


Bad "Santa Ana's ” seem to be keeping the "crowds" away (either that 
or the Muslim's are not subject to European Time-keepers, eg, they're running 
very late). As far as the presentation of traditional Islamic clothing, African 
and Arabian representation is quite evident. One would think, perhaps 
stereotypically, that these people would be used to 30-plus-mile-an-hour 
gusts (alas, all Americans tend to get used to the temperate conditions that 
usually prevail) but their out-door displays were being blown down. 
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In fact there was something quite symbolic about the way the 
speakers received such unkind treatment by the wind and how largely 
ignored they were by the crowds which passed by. That is, they were 
speaking against the wind and were largely unheard because of it. I would 
not want to make too much of this symbolism, but it was there nonetheless. 
One other thing, while the speakers would have us believe that style of dress 
expressed the universality of the religion, I (and my Westernized mind) saw 
the style of dress to be a giant step backward, to be somewhat isolationist, 
and showed no desire to be a part of the larger cultural whole. Perhaps they 
are being “universal” in that the world is actually more "non-Western" than 
Western (at least in terms of population) but they were hardly keeping to the 
idea of "One faith, one people.” 


OBSERVATION DATE: October 28, 1993 

AMOUNT OF TIME: 2.5 hours 

PLACE: UCI - Islam Awareness Week - "Diversity in Islam” 
COMMENTS: 


This afternoons presentation was about "Gender Relations in Islam.” A 
woman immediately began her presentation by contrasting the Islamic 
practice of a man taking on multiple wives with what amounts to "serial 
polygamy’ on the part of most Westerns. She explained the practice as being 
part of the "mercy of God’ to allow men this practice (or something like that). 
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She insisted that God was acquiescing to the "needs of men." She said that 
there could be no "pick and choose" approach to God. If the Quran said it, 
than it must be taken at face value. 

When it came to the question about Homosexuality, she chose to look 
at all sex outside of marriage as sin. Heterosexual, Homosexual---according 
the Quran all are banned outside the protection of marriage. She went to so 
far as to denigrate all social contact between unmarried persons of the 
opposite sex. She felt this way because this kind of "social contact" is geared 
toward generating sexual attraction without acknowledging the proper 
intention of marriage. She said that dating was just a cover for sex and that 
if one is feeling attracted to someone then that person should talk to their 
own parents about moving toward marriage. 

The few people in the crowd who were listening to her were 
predominantly young male Muslims. They gave no indication that they 
disagreed with her or what she was saying. That no else seemed to object to 
her statements was no doubt due in part to the lack of non-Muslims in the 
"crowd’ and the politeness of those who might have otherwise taken her to 
task. Whereas the overall theme of the week-long exposition was “Islam 
brings the world together" this young woman and her associates were 
definitely drawing a line in the sand. 

The question then becomes, especially for those of us who are 
somewhat cynical about such defiantly stated beliefs, is well those who have 
"signed up” to this belief remain consistent with it. As a former Christian- 
fundamentalist I am well aware of the frustrating gulf that tends to widen 
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between one's stated beliefs and one's actions. This is especially true with 
young males when it comes to conservative "gender relations." There are few 
things as powerful as fervent religious belief and adolescent sexual longing. 
Granted, the conservative beliefs may delay the question about sex until the 
individual is better able to deal with it and/or handle the responsibilities (like 
when they reach their late-30s)---but there are few in the general public who 
would see this as such. And the individual may not see this as such 
(“whatever is true in one’s youth is still true when he is older"---ha!). 
Nonetheless, I do, in fact, respect someone who would so clearly state their 
beliefs and make a good attempt to live up to them. That is something to be 
respected, whether they are Muslim, Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, or whatever. 
What is bothersome is when one's public testimonials become largely out of 
step with one's way of life (a la, Jimmy Swagqgart). But the sincere devotion 
of a group of young people, I cannot find fault with that. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following are six perspectives on race and racism as it applies to our 
educational system. Much like the subject itself, the six authors make no attempt 
at presenting a monolithic view or solution to the problems related to Racism. 
Nonetheless, all six authors agree that the subject demands from us a level of 
awareness that calls us to action. But what that action might be bespeaks of the 
diversity and complexity of the subject itself. 


Racial Bias Due to Language Differences 


by 


Sharron Travis 


Travis - Language Differences 


Definitions 


Racial bias is alive and well in our schools today. As our schools become 
more diverse, there is more chance for misunderstandings, and more need for 
education on diversity, tolerance, and understanding. This paper will provide 
definitions of race, racism, racial bias, prejudice, and stereotypes. It will also focus 
on language and dialect differences as they contribute to racial bias in our schools. 

In order to be clear, it is first necessary to define those terms that have 
special meaning to this topic. For the purpose of this paper, race is defined as 
"human groups divided according to their shared physical traits and 
characteristics" (Banks, 1993). Note that there is no mention of superiority or 
negativity. Race is simply the group from which a person is descended. However, 
racism is "a belief that human groups can be validly grouped according to their 
biological traits, and that these identifiable groups inherit certain mental, cultural, 
and personality characteristics that determine their behavior" (Banks, 1993). 
Racial bias can be considered a synonym for racism. 

Prejudice will be defined as "a set of rigid and unfavorable attitudes toward 
a particular individual or group that is formed without consideration of facts...and 


leads to discrimination, the differential treatment of particular individuals and 
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groups" (Banks, 1993). Stereotyping will be defined as attributing preconceived 
ideas to a particular group. Please note that not all stereotyping is meant to be 
negative, but that, in fact, is the usual outcome. For the purpose of this paper, 
only racial stereotyping will be considered, and the negative impact of this stereo- 


typing will be the focus. 


Racial Bias 


In order to eradicate racial bias, it is helpful to investigate where the 
negative stereotypes originate, as this may provide a starting place in 
understanding and changing the situation. There are many sources of racial bias. 
Some are mistrust taught by elders, personal negative experiences with a person 
from a particular race, and competition for such things as jobs, resources, etc. 
Perhaps the most important source is misinformation and misunderstanding of 
different races and the different languages they might use. For example, in the 
early 1900's, bilinguals were tested on a measure of verbal intelligence, and they 
showed inferior performance. One could conclude, as the hereditarians did, that 
the bilinguals were genetically inferior (Hakuta, 1986). One way to confront and 
change these misunderstandings is to use our educational system as a source of 
information in order to facilitate understanding, and thus promote acceptance of 
diversity. This illustrates the necessity to train teachers as multicultural educators, 


and also to train them to become role models of tolerance and acceptance, as 
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suggested by the task force on racism and bias in the teaching of English (College 
English, Sept. 1987). Winterowd (1986) refers to Paulo Freire as distinguishing 
between the educator bringing culture and knowledge to the primitives and the 
communicator, who enters into a respectful and loving dialogue with those he 
would try to educate. Specifically, the mainstream culture in the United States 
today needs a "broader understanding, if not acceptance of, language behavior 


different that one's own" (Jackson, 1986). 


Language Diversity 

In a racially diverse society such as the United States, the mainstream 
society often views different as less than. This is how many people view Black 
English, as a deficient language system, even though it is completely adequate in 
both linguistic and functional terms (Johnson, 1982). To claim that any one dialect 
is unacceptable amounts to an attempt of one social group to exert its dominance 
over another. Over time, certain languages may become associated with certain 
races. If, for example, Spanish becomes associated with groups of immigrants 
who are seen as undesirable for certain reasons (such as job competition, living 
conditions, etc.), then racial stereotyping may occur whenever someone is heard to 
be speaking Spanish. This is how speaking a certain language can become a 


handicap, and how language diversity can lead to racial or ethnic bias. 


Travis - Language Differences 

It is true that a society must have certain unifying characteristics, and a 
common language is one of those helpful characteristics. As the accepted official 
language of the United States, English must still be taught in schools. English is 
the language of power and success in the United States today, and each child needs 
to have a command of the language in order to be able to have the option of fully 
participating in the mainstream society as an adult, if that is what that child 
chooses at that time (Gollnick, 1990). Paulston states that "without English, these 
students will never have a chance for full participation in the life of their country" 
(1980). 

However, it is not necessary to take away the child's "mother tongue" or 
his cultural identity in order to provide the child with the command of English that 
will serve him in his future life. In fact, this can be damaging to a child, as the 
structure of one's mother tongue influences the way one perceives the world 
(Whorf, 1956). This is an example of racism -- assuming that the teaching of 
English is the only important issue, and that the child's native language is no longer 
important or useful. This kind of an attitude can contribute to feelings of being 
"less than" the mainstream society, and can have far-reaching effects on the self- 
esteem and future success of the child, as language is an integral part of a child's 
sense of self (Paulston, 1980).Also, 

"To repudiate or belittle a student's dialect is to condemn his 


or her family and culture. When students are ready to become 
members of the culture represented by school, they will change 
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their dialects, but until that time, insistence that they talk differently 
is futile and alienating" (Winterowd, 1989). 


Black English 

There is often an assumption made that if your language isn't standard 
English, it is "bad" English, and that the person speaking this language is basically 
inferior to the middle-class majority (Dillard, (1972). Such is often the case with 
speakers of Black English. Black English is actually a fully viable language system, 
and the most homogeneous dialect of American English. This shows that it is 
highly organized and structured, and not just lazy talking (Dillard, 1972). It has 
been estimated that 80% of Blacks in the United States speak Black English. 
However, it was found that frequent use of Black English served to emphasize a 
character's isolation from the mainstream culture, and that stereotypical examples 
of this dialect served to differentiate individuals subtly from the mainstream 
Holland, 1986). 

In fact, Dillard (1972) is concerned that to even write of "Black English" is 
to "risk having someone conclude that the dialect differences are caused by 
physical traits -- the infamous ‘thick lips' theory" and he also shows that social 
factors are more important than racial factors in determining dialect preferences. 
He states, 


"it is unfortunate that children have to live in an 
environment of junkies and criminals; there is, however, not the 
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faintest shred of evidence that such an environment will reduce their 
verbal skills" (Dillard, 1972). 


It is not the responsibility of Blacks to learn how to "sound white." Rather, 
it is the responsibility of the larger, dominant society to change their attitudes and 


behavior. This concept holds true for other languages and dialects, also. 


Asian Languages 

Often, all the different Asian and Pacific Islander groups are lumped 
together, but they are very diverse. Nowhere is this fact more evident than in the 
case of language. These groups may share phenotypical characteristics that 
distinguish them from other racial groups, but their different languages separate 
them from others of their "race." In this way, Japanese-Americans who were born 
in this country may be grouped together with very recent arrivals from Viet Nam. 
They do not share a common language or common experiences, but to the casual 
observer, they may look alike. This is an example of negative racial stereotyping. 

Many low-income families that may be fighting for the same small slice of 
the American Pie may perceive Asian and Pacific Islander immigrants and refugees 
as taking away jobs or welfare-type benefits from them. A report of the study 
committee of the National Education Association (1987) states that "anger and 
frustration are directed at the ‘usurpers' rather than at the source, that is, the 


people and institutions that decide how small the slice will be." 
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This type of altercation was evidenced in the racial riots in Los Angeles, 
California in May, 1992. Anti-Asian violence is increasing in the United States, 
and it seems to stem from the myth that Asians are an economic threat to all other 
groups. This brings up an interesting point. Asian groups are "good-mouthed," 
and seen as the "model minority." They are seen as hard-working and intelligent. 
These "positive stereotypes" actually cause discrimination. A large number of 
Asians in the United States today are struggling to survive and prosper, and they 


have a hard time making their needs known. 


Spanish-Speaking Peoples 

The Spanish-speaking peoples have probably been the most addressed in 
conjunction with the current educational system in the U.S. today. The majority of 
bilingual teachers to be found are Spanish-speaking, and there are more curricular 
materials in Spanish than in any other language or dialect save English. 

Not unlike the Asian populations, Spanish-speakers come from many parts 
of the world. As with the Asian group, physical characteristics tend to identify 
many Hispanics for discrimination or prejudice. Instead of celebrating their 
bilingualism, many children in our schools are looked down upon because they 
speak Spanish. This bias is compounded by cultural differences between the 
Hispanics and the mainstream society. For example, children of a Hispanic 


background are taught that it is rude and disrespectful to maintain direct eye 
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contact. Also, assertiveness is not a trait that Hispanic children are taught to 
actively pursue. Without an understanding of the differentness of the two cultures, 
one might think that a Hispanic child is lazy or defiant because of his behaviors, 
when, in fact, he is attempting to display just the opposite. 

In order to understand how language affiliation can actually stimulate racial 
bias, consider a child in a school setting speaking Spanish. A stereotypical image 
might be Mexican people living in huts, men wearing ponchos and hanging out on 
street corners looking for work, or children pilfering from street vendors. 

Actually, this child may come from a very different background. It would be 
racially biased to assume the first image is accurate. The Maryland State Dept. of 
Education (1984) suggests that textbooks depict less stereotyped housing 
situations, and that texts are more realistic about all manner of neighborhoods and 


environments, including wealthy ones. 


Conclusion 


This paper has dealt with the pitfalls of not separating one's dialect from 
one's intellect. It is imperative that we stop stereotyping children in our schools 
based on their home language, and that each child is given the opportunity to be 
treated as an individual. No child should be ability grouped based on language. 

Cummins has shown that native languages can be promoted in schools at 


no cost to the development of proficiency in the majority language, and that this 


10 
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language proficiency can then be applied to English (Banks, 1993). Educators 
need to have a deeper understanding of language acquisition. Yes, they need to be 
taught the dominant language so they will have to tools to code switch when 
desired, but this learning does not have to be done at the expense of a child's 
positive feelings about his culture, his home language, or his race. Racial bias has 
no place in the schools, which were created to provide information and stimulate 
minds, not to perpetuate misinformation and close minds. 

In a paper presented at an ESL conference, Jean D'Arcy Maculaitis (1981) 
stated the following: 

Unlike a cut finger that will heal if you wash it off and keep it 

covered, bias cuts silently ...it must be exposed to the light and seen 

for what it is before it can be dealt with and purged. 
This is one of the many jobs of educators today, to expose racial bias for what it is, 


and to teach our students more effective ways of relating to one another. 


1] 


LINGUISTIC BARRIERS TO INTERRACIAL 


COMMUNICATION 


by 


Sharon Dudka 


Dudka - Interracial Comunication 


In a nation of immigrants such as the United States, peace and harmony 
depends on mutual tolerance and respect among the various ethnic groups who 
come in contact every day. For recent immigrants, language is an easily definable 
barrier to communication. Those not able to speak English experience isolation 
and understandable difficulty in meeting their most basic needs. For those who 
have lived within the United States all of their lives difficulties may also arise not 
only from regional English dialects, but also from differing meanings for the same 
words. Understanding becomes possible only if we come to understand the vast 
differences in thought underlying communication between groups of people. The 
first part of this paper explores the differences between languages, and the second 


the problems within the English language. 


Part 1 


Many words found in Spanish bear a marked resemblance to English 
words, and for most native speakers of American English, Spanish is an easy 
language to master; however, even Spanish contains sounds made differently than 
similar ones in English. By listening to native speakers of Spanish, and those for 
whom Spanish is a second language, even and untrained ear can notice the subtle 
differences in pronunciation. Speech is flat, lacking the rich tonal quality found in 


native speakers. The "r" is not trilled in quite the same way, and other letters are 
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not formed in quite the same position within the mouth. The number of sounds a 
human can make is virtually unlimited, but each culture must limit its choices to a 
few dozen if it wishes to be intelligible (Benedict, 1934 p.24). As one culture 
meets another, certain nuances of speech may be lost or unreproducible between 
the two. The clicking sound used in some African tribal languages has no English 
counterpart, and is represented by "!" within a phonetic text, but different tribes 
may form this sound in slightly different ways with correspondingly different 
meanings. Misunderstanding may result when we attempt to make our phonetic 
system work for other languages. We may introduce non existent differences, or 
fail to identify those already present (Benedict, 1934 p.23-4). 

Asian languages pose another difficulty. Whereas Spanish utilizes a 
grammar structure similar to our own, Asian languages do not. Sing Wong, a 
teacher at Nohl Canyon School, speaks fluently both English and a Chinese dialect. 
She explains the problems involved in translation as having to do with both 
meaning and sentence structure. Chinese has no plurals, no verbs, no articles; in 
addition, the Asian world view is so different many thoughts and ideas cannot be 
translated. When speaking to her grandmother, Sing thinks in Chinese and not 
English because translation is too difficult. The implications for the multicultural 
and multilingual classroom are clear, and the opportunities to offend are many. 
Students and teachers need to understand and experience as many world views as 


possible to promote acceptance and tolerance. 
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Part 2 


Regional dialects have caused some difficulties of understanding, and black 
English does have a distinct grammar structure; however, even when both parties 
use standard English misunderstandings may occur. Whether the fires and 
shootings after the Rodney King verdict were and uprising or a riot depends on the 
point of view of the speaker, and whites and African-Americans lack a common 
language to talk about race (Cary 1992, p. 53). "Diversity", "racism", 
"discrimination", all have different meanings for African-Americans and whites. 
Without a common language there can be no true dialogue, and talk may vary 
greatly from actions (Cary 1992 p.53). 

Part of the confusion has resulted from the use of "race" to refer to what is 
really "ethnicity". Race is really a political construct resulting from the legal 
definition of black and white. Ethnicity on the other hand refers to a shared past 
and is associated with culture (Blauner, 1993 p.8). Many whites who protest the 
Black celebrations of heritage as being "racist" in reality may be envious of the 
cultural richness many people of color enjoy. American society may not easily fill 
the void left by loss of ethnic heritage through intermarriage, and this might 
explain the belief among some white sociologists that there is no real Black 


heritage. 
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Dudka - Interracial Comunication 

What Blacks see as an adjustment of the social order, whites may view as 
reverse discrimination. European Americans tend to feel true racism belongs in the 
past, and the Rodney King beating is just an aberration (Blauner 1993, p). A 
differing world view places racism at the center for Blacks, and peripherally for 
Whites (Blauner 1993, p.5). 

"Blacks and whites differ on their interpretations of social change 

from the 1960s through the 1990s because their racial languages 

define the central terms, especially "racism", differently." (Blauner 

1993 p.5) 

Since discrimination is a more concrete term than racism, emphasizing 
instances of favoritism may provide a common ground for dialogue, and help 
remind the macro culture racism is not just a subject for history (Blauner 1993 
p.7). 

Language is not just a set of sounds connected together for the purpose of 
conveying thought, it is the instrument used to convey culture (Banks 1993, 
p.216). Whenever a person begins to speak, the listener makes certain 
assumptions based only on their use of language, and many of those assumptions 
may result in discrimination. "One's language affects one's chances in life...access 


to schools, jobs, positions, memberships, clubs, homes, may depend on ways of 


using language..."(Banks 1993 p.217). 
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Conclusion 


California is one of five states enrolling seventy-three percent of U.S. 
Hispanic students, one of four states having the largest enrollment of Black 
students, and is home to nearly forty percent of all Southeast-Asians (Ryan 1992, 
p.351). With such language diversity, educators must use special care to maintain 
the integrity of the home language, to build on what is already present. Because 
many people regard non-standard English as inferior, the temptation is to replace it 
with formal English, but learning is a layering process, and any home language is 
of extreme importance to cognitive development (Banks, 1993 p.223-4). For 
these and other reasons interracial communication is especially important in 
California, and the schools offer the best opportunity to promote understanding. 

The United States at its beginnings 200 years ago professed a belief in the 
equality of men. Even though our ancestors narrowly defined "men" to mean 
white propertied males, constitutional amendments and court decisions have 
broadened the meaning to include women and people of color. The words are 
there, all that remains is for people to agree on their meanings, and find ways to 


ensure the equity originally expressed in the Constitution. 
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RACISM IN OUR SCHOOLS AND 


CLASSROOMS 


by 


Patty Getty 


Getty - Racism 
INTRODUCTION 


The development of racial attitudes is influenced by age and cognitive 
development (Berns, 1985). Berns reports as children age they become aware of 
differences in appearances - skin color, hair, and facial features and that as they 
develop cognitively they learn to classify and learn the existence of racial 
categories and the evaluations attached to them. Berns (1985) is concerned that 
some of these evaluations come from the school (including teachers and textbooks 
and from students peers. 

Incidents of racism occur in our schools and classrooms daily. Teachers 
have the responsibility to develop strategies that help racial/ethnic minority 


children achieve educational equality and to combat racism in the classroom. 


RACISM IN THE SCHOOL 


The existence of racism causes misunderstandings, increased tensions, fear 
for the safety of children, and acts of violence on our schools' campuses. 
Newspaper articles and observations revealed: 

° Jordan Elementary School; Orange California. 

My observations at lunch revealed some segregated groupings, children 

denied access to play because of racial/ethnic heritage, and some 


racial/ethnic slurs and put downs. 


° Palm Springs High School; Palm Springs, California. 
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Racial tensions between African-American and Hispanic students erupted 
in fights at several locations on campus, Wednesday October 13, 1993, 


leading to the arrest of 14 students and cancellation of classes Thursday 
October 14, 1993 (Los Angeles Times, 1993). 


° San Clemente High School; San Clemente, California. 
Racial tensions and hostilities have grown between Hispanic and white 
students since the brawl that left a popular student in a comma (Gurza, 
1993). 

° Sunny Hills High School; Fullerton, California. 
Two white students who alleged they were stabbed admit they faked the 


report in an effort to transfer to another school to escape gang activity and 
harassment by Asian students (Weber, 1993). 


RACISM IN THE CLASSROOM 


Gollnick and Chin (1990) report that racial and ethnic minority children 
continue to perform poorly in school due to unmeaningful curricula and 
instruction, lack of previous school success, teaching difficulties, teacher 
perceptions and standards, lack of parental reinforcement and segregation. Racial 
biases in classroom practices still exist despite the fact most teachers are 
committed to racial equality (Gay, 1985). Educational inequalities in the 
classroom include: 

° Racial/ethnic minorities disproportionally enrolled in special education 
programs, vocational courses, and low-track classes and under-represented 

in high-track college preparatory courses (Gay, 1993). 

° Racial/ethnic minority children not being exposed to quality teachers, 


innovative teaching methods, and high quality textbooks and teaching 
materials (Children's Defense Fund [CDF], 1991). 
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Getty - Racism 
Racial/ethnic minority are more likely experience school delay (Gay, 1993). 


Guidance counselors not scheduling minority students for high level math 
and science classes (Gay, 1993). 


Teachers having lower expectations for minority students, asking low level 
memory recall questions, not praising, encouraging, and calling on as often 
as white students, and using lower standards to judge the quality of work 
(Gay, 1993). 

50% of Hispanics dropout of high school and 90% don't complete college 
(Ryan & Cooper, 1992). 


The dropout rate for Native-Americans is 50% in grades 8-12 (Ryan & 
Cooper, 1992). 


Placing unrealistic expectations on Asian-American students in math and 
science (Ryan & Cooper, 1992). 


In 1988, 25% of African-American and Hispanic students were at or above 
the expected level of proficiency in science and math (CDF, 1991). 


Racial/ethnic minority students lagging behind in achievement levels, 
school completion rates, and entry into higher education programs (CDF, 
1991). 


Most racial/ethnic minority students attending schools in the inner city 
where there are shortages of materials and outdated and poorly equipped 
libraries and laboratories if they exist at all (CDF, 1991). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


Today educators are faced with the challenge of providing educational 


equality for students with diverse needs and experiences (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). 


Gay (1993) states in order to achieve educational equality massive school wide, 


institutional reform must take place. Student groupings and assessment standards 


must be revised, curriculum and instruction methods redesigned, positive climates 
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created, teacher behavior and attitudes assessed and teachers retrained to create 
quality opportunities for students (Gay, 1993). 
According to Gollnick and Chinn (1990) educators must consider a 
students membership in a racial/ethnic group when designing educational programs 
and instructional strategies for the classroom. Implications and strategies include: 


° Eliminating tracking and replacing it with a rigorous core curriculum that 
prepares all students for college and demanding jobs (CDF, 1991). 


° Grouping students for specific instructional purposes or skill development 
with students remaining together only until tasks are complete or skills 
mastered (Gay, 1993). 


° Examining textbooks and teaching materials for omissions of the 
contributions of minority groups and providing supplementary readings and 
activities that include these contributions (Gollnick & Chinn. 1990). 


° Discussing various perspectives and controversial issues in an effort to 
eliminate stereotypes and prejudices (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). 


° Assessing student performance using social, psychological, and emotional 
measures, as well as visual, observational, participatory, and kinetic means 
(Gay, 1993). 


° Assuring racial/ethnic minorities are represented in student government and 
extracurricular activities (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). 


° Involving parents and the community in classroom and school activities in 
an effort to bridge the gap between home and school (CDF, 1991). 


° Having school staff include teachers and administrators that reflect the 
diversity of the community (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). 


° Using dialogic inquiry to develop positive interaction with students by 


incorporating their experiences into classroom activities and valuing their 
contributions in the classroom (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). 
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° Giving all students equal opportunity to participate in classroom 
discussions and activities (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). 


° Use of materials that are sensitive to the students needs and experiences 
when developing learning experiences (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). 


° Teachers need to examine and overcome negative expectations they have 
for racial/ethnic minority students and develop classroom instruction and 
activities that will help students achieve to their fullest potential (Gollnick 
& Chinn, 1990). 


° Developing instructional practices to improve the quality of learning 
experiences for racial/ethnic students by accounting for their cultural values 
and behavioral standards (Gay, 1993). 

° Developing teaching strategies to meet the learning styles of racial/ethnic 
minority students - modeling of expected behaviors, giving guidance, using 
personal experiences and using cooperative learning as a classroom tool 
(Gollnick & Chinn). 


° Teachers attending professional in-service training seminars or enrolling in 
classes that inform them how to incorporate the diversity in the classroom 
into the curriculum and how to develop strategies so educational equality is 
achieved in the classroom (Gay, 1993). 

COMBATING RACISM IN THE CLASSROOM 
The elimination of racism in the classroom should be a priority for teachers. 

According to Berns (1985) before teachers can begin to combat racism in the 

classroom they must ask the following questions: 

° Are racial/ethnic groups represented in books, visual displays, games, etc.? 


° Does classroom language by students or teacher contain racial/ethnic slurs? 


° Are racial/ethnic groups labeled "disadvantaged" or "culturally deprived"? 
° Are all students praised, punished, called upon and interacted with equally? 


° Are expectations the same for all students regardless of racial/ethnic 
background? 
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° Berns (1985) argues that racial/ethnic prejudices can be reduced by having 
the students experience prejudice and suggests the following activity: 


° Divide the class into two groups - Orange people and green people. Talk 
about prejudice and discrimination. Ask children how they think people 
may feel. 

° Day 1: Orange people are praised and given preferential treatment in 


activities. Green people are discriminated against, criticized and denied 

privileges. At the end of the day have both groups of students discuss their 

thoughts and feelings. 

° Day 2: Green people are praised and given preferential treatment in 
activities. Orange people are discriminated against, criticized and denied 
privileges. At the end of the day have both groups of students discuss their 
thoughts and feelings. 

° Day 3 and at selected intervals talk to children about their racial beliefs and 
attitudes in an effort to measure prejudice. 

Educational equality can't exist in the classroom unless teachers address 
and help students examine their racial/ethnic biases and stereotypes (Gollnick & 
Chinn, 1990). Establishing a democratic classroom where all students are the same 
while initiating positive interactions between students is a positive step in reducing 
racial/ethnic prejudices in the classroom (Gollnick & Chinn, 1990). Norma 
Shipman a fourth grade teacher at Jordan Elementary deals with racial/ethnic 
incidents by having students talk about them without using put downs or 
racial/ethnic slurs. Students discuss the causes of the incident, their feelings, and 


develop solutions that are equitable to all. As Gollnick and Chinn (1990) suggest 


the students in Mrs. Shipman's classroom are developing critical thinking skills by 
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her encouragement to investigate racism, how it effects others and developing 
solutions to the problem. 
Teachers also need to develop teaching strategies and curriculum to 
motivate achievement and enhance self-esteem (Berns, 1985). Berns (1985) 
suggests: 


° Teachers verbally and nonverbally indicate acceptance of ethnic/racial 
minority students. 


° Teachers personalize classroom displays and curriculum to accommodate 
the diversity of the classroom. 


° Teachers involve parents and community in the classroom and school and 
value their contributions. 


° Affirm the language and culture of racial/ethnic minorities by celebrating 
their history, culture, and holidays by incorporating them into the daily 
classroom activities. 

° Use of cooperative learning in the classroom because of its positive effects 
on achievement for racial/ethnic minority students and the improvement or 
racial/ethnic relationships. 

To achieve educational equality for racial/ethnic minority children the 
school (teachers and administrators), students, parents, the community, businesses, 
and state, local and federal government officials must work together (CDF, 1991). 
Schools need to improve the quality of education for racial/minority children; 
students need to participate actively in their education; parents need to 


communicate with the teachers regularly and participate in school activities and 


organizations; businesses need to expand corporate involvement in schools to the 
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district level; and government needs to promote rigorous curriculum standards for 


all students regardless of racial/ethnic background (CDF, 1991). 
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TEACHING 


"Multicultural Education is an ambiguous concept encompassing the many 
ways in which educators attempt to acknowledge and understand the increasing 
diversity in society and in the classroom." (Sleeter & Grant 1987). Due in part to 
racial diversity, our educational system faces some unique challenges. Educators 
are not being adequately trained to educate the many new immigrant students 
arriving in this country.Because the definition of multicultural education is so 
controversial, it is important to know what is being done and how what is being 
done is effecting teaching and curriculum. 

Multicultural education seeks to provide a quality education to all students 
equally, regardless of ethnic, racial, religious, gender, or sexual orientation. 
Multicultural education requires that changes be made to the total school or 
education environment. It is not limited to curriculum changes only. Multicultural 
education must be viewed as an on-going process that will not be finalized by the 
completion of a specific task. 

Students must be taught attitudes and skills needed to function within their 
own microculture and societies macroculture. This will require additional training 


by educators to obtain the strategies and skills necessary to accomplish these tasks. 
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We must equip these students with the cognitive skills, concepts, 
information, language and values necessary to enable them to hold a job and 
function within society's institutions and culture. Teachers cannot rely on the 
cultural knowledge appropriate to their own ethnic groups if they want to work 
effectively in the classroom. A conscientious teacher should make it his or her 
business to learn something about the cultures of those children from different 
ethnic groups in the class. 

Educators, students, parents and community members need to work 
collectively to incorporate critical elements of multicultural education, ensuring 
that differences such as race will not effect the outcome of a child's education. This 
will require a restructuring in the way parents, teachers, and the community 


communicate on the best approach to a child's education. 


CURRICULUM 


"One means of making learning relevant for all students is to create a 
multicultural curriculum that acknowledges the voices, histories, experiences and 
contributions of all groups, rather than focusing solely on the needs of students 
from racial minority groups and students who speak languages other than English" 
(Banks 1991). 

Banks (Banks 1991) states that a change to the curriculum should be 


incorporated by encouraging the examination and exploration of concepts, issues, 
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problems, and concerns from a variety of cultural perspectives. Students will have 
to think critically and digest several viewpoints from a multitude of cultural, 
gender, religious and social class groups. 

Banks and Sebesta(1982) developed a lesson plan that allowed students to 
examine and study Christopher Columbus and the Arawak Indians from two 
different perspectives, taking turns being each group. In this way the viewpoint of 
both the explorer and the indigenous peoples were felt and understood. This type 
of instruction would allow students to accept and appreciate individual differences. 
I feel that this type of application could apply to all types of lessons and situations. 

Educators have had to change teaching strategies and activities to help 
students understand and appreciate individual differences relating to culture, 
language, disability and gender. 

Derman-Sparks(1989) has developed a anti-bias curriculum that deals with 
individual differences. This curriculum includes a variety of multicultural activities 
to teach students to be sensitive to the needs of others, utilizing textbooks, library 


books, films, and guest speakers. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the last twenty years, especially in California, there has been a huge 
increase of immigrant students. This increase has left our educational system 
reeling. With increasing illiteracy and declining test scores it is obvious that we 
have to change the way we are educating our children. 

The training of new teachers and retraining of existing teachers has not met 
or kept pace with the demand for a arualticalneal educational system that works for 
all students. There has to be a massive change in the way we are currently doing 
business or we will face even greater problems in the near future. We can't assume 
since ethnic minorities enroll in majority schools that equal opportunity is achieved. 
We have to ask ourselves as teachers, is the knowledge gained in schools meeting 
the needs of the students....? 

The empowerment and support of families and communities is another 
important component in assuring that all students are accepted and have a sense of 


belonging in the classroom. Which is a goal we all hope to achieve. 
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Introduction 


Throughout our lives the idea that opposites attract and like forces repel 
has been a common cliche that has been pounded into our heads. However, just 
like any other rule there always seems to be an exception. Unfortunately, studies 
have shown that when it comes to race this cliche is not always the case. It seems 


that within racial interactions opposites don't attract. 


Friendships 

A friendship is based on a common bond that is developed between two 
people. This bond can be a result of similar likes or dislikes or even a bond from 
similar associations. Often friendships result from the joint membership in a club, 
team or neighborhood. This bond can even emerge as a result of ones race. 
Attraction to individuals of the same race can often give individuals a sense of 
security and commonality. The most consistent findings concerning the influence 
of race on friendship selection is that children of all ages prefer friends that are of 
the same race (Asher 1982, p. 1) 

One factor that influences the degree to which interracial friendships will 
occur is the racial proportion within a classroom. Studies show that minority 
children make more cross-race friendship choices in classrooms where they are in 
the minority. In racially balanced classrooms more same race choices are made. 


These findings help to clarify an earlier statement by McPartland that "as the 
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proportion of students from other races increases in a student's classes, the 
proportion of those who have close friends outside their own race increases" 
(Clark 1985, p. 14). 

The racial proportion within a classroom is not the only factor that 
influences racial interaction. Other factors influence interracial contact and 
friendships. The school's organizational features can play an important roles in 
increasing or decreasing the degree of interracial contact. Also, ones own personal 
identities and experiences that each group projects and interprets will influences 
ones relationships. Depending upon the nature of these experiences one will 


develop their own personal trend of interracial interactions. 


Questions 

At first glance, the thought that comes to ones mind is "Why?" Why do 
these children, of all ages, cling to peers of their same race? Isn't this America? 
Isn't this the home of the great melting pot, where everyone melts together into a 
cohesive whole? One explanation was suggested by Miller aimed at answering the 
question “Why?": "Minority children in de-segregated classrooms need an 
adequate support group of same race peers to avoid feeling threatened and 
experiencing adjustment problems." (Schofield 1981, p. 5). It has been argued that 
the majority white school environment may not provide an adequate support base. 
This becomes especially evident when one considers that many teachers are 


prejudice and provide little support for the minority child. 
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Observations 


I believe that initially, at birth, children are color-blind. However, as they 
grow, beginning from a very early age, their eyeight slowly begins to improve and 
color does in fact become an issue. A study done by Drewry and Clark shows that 
this bias for same race friendships already exists at the preschool level (Clark 1985, 
p. 14). Children grow up in a certain type of atmosphere and in an effort to adjust 
and to fit in they begin to cling to what is familiar to them. In the case of a young 
preschooler this may be done through attaching themselves to a friend of the same 
gender and even friend of the same race. At this age, children do not seem to be 
as aware of what they are doing as they will become as they mature. I could not 
go as far to say that this interaction is a natural reaction. Rather I wold have to 
say it is a natural interaction with respect to the emphasis that society has placed 
on race that is obviously evident even to the young little preschooler. 

I am currently observing a third grade classroom at Cambridge elementary 
school. I figured that this would be the perfect opportunity to see if these children 
shared the friendship pattern that I have been researching and discussing. I asked 
each of the children in the class to identify their best friends. Three out of four of 
their choices were children of the same race. I was amazed as I thought that since 
the classroom was so diverse the children's friendships would vary. It is sad to say 
but I was wrong. My observations at Cambridge are consistent with studies that 


have been done. 
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As children mature and change so do their ideas regarding race and racial 
interactions. Over time there is a definite increase in ones own-race preference and 
a decreasing own-sex preference. This scenario was evident to me after observing 
children in the elementary schools and then moving to a high school campus. | 
was talking with a tenth grade African-American student at El Camino High 
School named "Bruce." "Bruce" was upset and felt pressure to "hang-out" with 
friends of his own race. "Most of my friends are white," he commented, "So all of 
the black people have labeled me as a sell-out." He continues that "I find myself 
hanging out with more black people who I don't like, just so people won't talk 
about me. It's so stupid." It does not seem that pressures like this exist among 
young children but as shown in "Bruce's" situation these pressures can get quite 
intense throughout ones schooling. I think "Bruce" summed it up perfectly: "It's 
so stupid." 

It is evident to most people that racial tension exists on school campuses 
today from the littlest preschool to the largest university. It is not evident, 
however, as to what causes this or what insights a greater degree of tension. 
Longshore concluded that" intergroup hostility is highest in racially balanced 
schools." (Swadener 1987, p. 14). This creates a situation in schools where 
neither group is clearly in control. Therefore, it inevitably follows that there will 
be an extreme ongoing struggle for obtaining and then maintaining control. It is a 


never ending struggle. 
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Conclusions 


After reading this report one may wonder how teachers can help to not 
only encourage these same race friendships but also help to stimulate cross-race 
relationships. Cooperative learning teams are one practical thing teachers can 
implement into their classrooms. Cooperative learning groups have been used to 
increase the number of cross-race friendships in school settings. Hansell and 
Slavin found that those students who worked in cooperative interracial teams made 
and received more cross-racial choices than those without interracial team contact. 
(People for the American Way 1992, p. 161). These cross-race choices were most 
often mutual and strong as opposed to non-mutual and weak. Classes taught by 
the small-group method had less cross-race conflict and more cross-race helping 
than the traditional classrooms. Cooperative learning groups force individuals to 
rely upon each other regardless of ones race. Hansell also noted that any 
intervention that can increase weak interracial ties can potentially improve 
intergroup relations. 

On the bright side of this issue is that cross-race acceptance and interaction 
is more positive now than in the past. Hopefully with our growing awareness and 
knowledge of different races and our own personal interactions we can begin to 
change. Hopefully this change will lead to America becoming a real melting pot in 
the true sense of the word. We need to get back to basics and remember the age 


old cliche that opposites attract. 
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The Mythology 


"We're all very different people. We're not Watusi. We're not 

Spartans. We're Americans, with a capital 'A.' Do you know what 

that means? Do ya? That means that our forefathers were kicked 

out of every decent country in the world ." 

- Bill Murray, Stripes (1981) 

A nation of immigrants. Most Americans believe that the United States is 
the one place in the world where the underdogs can find refuge. Noted historian 
Oscar Handlin wrote, “Once I thought to write a history of the immigrants in 
America. Then I discovered that the immigrants were American history" (Schaefer 
1988, p. 118). Pilgrims, pioneers, it's all part of our heritage. It's in our national 
mythology. 

In 1908 playwright Israel Zangwill popularized the notion that the United 
States was a melting pot where all of the peoples of world could come together. 
According to this view, the United States was entrusted with an almost divine 
mission to create a new nation possessing all of the best qualities and attributes of 
the different cultures contributing to it (Schaefer 1988, p. 39). "Give me your 


tired, your poor, Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free," the Statue of 


Liberty proudly declares (Hirsch 1988, p. 184). 
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What these cherished beliefs fail to communicate, however, is that in this 
Nation of Immigrants some people are considered unworthy of the Right to 


Immigrate. 


Unacceptable Immigrants 
Sometimes unworthiness to Immigrate was based on skin color. 
Sometimes it was based on having different religious beliefs. Among the first 


immigrants to feel American 


BSR See RON 
xenophobia were the Catholics [ko 
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in general and the Irish in 
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particular. Celebrated 
Americans such as Samuel F. 
B. Morse, the inventor of the 
telegraph and an accomplished 


painter, wrote a scathing anti- 


Catholic treatise in 1834 
entitled, A Foreign Conspiracy Against the Liberties of the United States. 
Reflecting the popular prejudiced notion that the Irish were, "shamefully illiterate 
and without opinions of their own," Morse spread the story that Pope planned to 
move the Vatican to the Mississippi Valley (Morse 1835, p. 61). American 


Catholics were also subject to more than just unkind misinformed words. 
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In 1863 almost two thousand died in a riot in New York when Congress 
instituted a military draft for the Civil War that favored the wealthy and placed the 
burden on the poor immigrants (Schaefer 1988, p. 120). According to the 
dominant Whites, the Irish were worse to deal with than the Blacks because unlike 
the slave or even the freedmen who "knew their place" the Irish did not suffer their 
maltreatment in silence (Greeley 1971, pp 118-119). 

But if there was ever a group that has felt the full wrath of American 
xenophobia it has been the Asian immigrants. Like the Irish before them, they 
were welcomed as long as there was work for them to do that no one else wanted 
to do. Every grade school student knows that the Chinese (and the Irish) helped 
build the transcontinental railroad linking the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
railroads. What may not be so obvious was that the Chinese, who had contributed 
so substantially to the project, were prevented by White workers from being 
present at Promontory, Utah, when the golden spike was driven to mark the 


joining of the two railroads (Hsu 1971, p. 104; Commission on Civil Rights 1986). 


Legislative Evidence of Exclusion 


What was merely symbolic at Promontory, Utah, became law in 1882 when 
Congress passed the Chinese Exclusion Act. The act called for a suspension of 


Chinese immigration for ten years. The act carried with it no provisions for 
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spouses or children to join husbands already in the United States. In 1892 the act 
was extended another ten years and added that Chinese laborers had to obtain 
certificates of residence within a year or face deportation. Ironically four years 
after the Chinese Exclusion Act was passed the Statue of Liberty was dedicated 
(Schaefer 1988, p. 124). 

What followed the Chinese Exclusion Act is a long list of immigration acts 
designed to restrict the huddled masses to those of specific Northern European 
descent. The 1908 Gentleman's Agreement halted Japanese immigration in 
exchange for an end to discrimination of the Japanese in America. In 1917 
Congress, over the veto of President Wilson, passed an immigration bill that 
included a literacy test. Wilson argued that illiteracy did not signify inherent 
incompetency but merely a lack of opportunity for instruction. 

Then in 1921 Congress began an immigration program that was based on 
national origins and the census of 1910. After several revisions the permanent 
system went into effect in 1929 (and remained the basis for the system until 1968) 
based on the 1920 census. The fundamental idea behind this system was that 
immigration quotas were established on the basis of nationality representation 
within the census records of 1920. As it turned out 70 percent of the quota for the 
Eastern Hemisphere went to just three countries, Great Britain, Ireland and 
Germany (imagine that). A country such as Britain, which no longer was a source 


of immigration, had an unfulfilled and untransferable quota of 65,000. Countries 
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like Italy, on the other hand, were given a quota of 6,000 to service the request of 
200,000 applicants. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 loosened up enough to allow 
the Japanese for the first time to become citizens (with an annual quota of 115) but 
kept the same slanted quota system from the program in 1929. With the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1965 the nationality quotas were replaced 
with hemispheric quotas. Unfortunately countries of the Western Hemisphere 
were, for the first time, put under quotas (120,000 annually) (Schaefer 1988, pp. 
124-129). Then after nearly a decade of debate Congress passed the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act in 1986. 

Directed primarily at the inability to regulate the flow of workers from 
Mexico and Central America into this country, this program offered amnesty to 
illegal aliens (undocumented workers) who could prove unbroken residency from 
before January 1, 1982 and opened the possibility of gaining US citizenship. The 
program also subjected employers to fines and prison sentences for knowingly 
hiring illegal aliens (Schaefer 1988, p. 131). 

With nearly 100 years of xenophobic restrictive legislation behind it, one 
would think that the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 was a step in 
the right direction. It was, in one sense. But to now dismiss the major problems 
that immigration presents is to miss the fact that this piece of legislation only 


attempted to respond to the legal status of an estimated 4.7 million employed 
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illegal aliens. It doesn't begin to address the more basic problem of how to have a 


closed border in a supposedly open society. 


The Racial Overtones to this Economic Discussion 


Rice University Economist, Donald Hutty today reported that 
Illegal Immigration has cost California 18-billion dollars in Public 
Services last year 


- KABC - TV news item (1993) 

The popular contention is that undocumented workers not only bring along 
strange customs and unknown languages but they also drain the free public 
services (welfare, health care. Unfortunately just about all of the research goes 
against the popular notions (contrary to Hutty's findings). 

The drain on public services theory is generally based on the belief that the 
undocumented worker is paid in cash and therefore does not contribute to the tax 
system. The Orange County Task Force in 1978 found that 88% of the illegal 
aliens had Social Security taxes withheld regularly from their wages and 70% had 
federal and state income taxes withheld (Orange County Task Force 1978, p. 20). 
That figure combined with an estimated population of between 57,172 and 
100,000 in Orange County and usage of public services of around 1% to 10% 
produced a large surplus tax figure. The Task Force recommended that because 
undocumented workers contribute to the tax rolls and tend to pay as they go along 


when they receive medical treatment, that the government not curtail medical 
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services to this group and also end the practice of directing information to INS 
when interviewing patients. Because of the long term costs from unchecked 
disease and inadequate pre-natal/post-natal care the Task Force concludes, "that 
unless adequate medical services are provided to undocumented immigrants, the 
County risks great human and financial costs." (Orange County Task Force 1978, 
p. 12). The Center for U.S.-Mexican Studies report adds that if there are unmet 
bills in the County's public service budget, that the County reach an agreement 
with the Federal or State governments for more support. Of the undocumented 
workers tax dollar 58% goes to the Federal government and 33% goes to the State 
government---and because undocumented workers tend to not file for their income 
tax refund the funds should be 
there to be channeled back to 
the county agency providing 
the service (Cornelius 1982, 
pp. 53ff). 

That immigration, 
illegal and otherwise, has 
impacted the California 
classroom goes without saying. 
Modest projections for the year 


2000 estimate that the 
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"Hispanic" population will reach fifty-percent representation in Southern California 
classrooms (Alverez 1993). Those who are concerned that these numbers prove 
that children of undocumented workers are putting undue stress on our public 
schools need to re-read the prior paragraph. Illegal or not, a majority of these 
parents are paying into the tax systems. It's just that the Federal government is 
receiving the "lion's share" of the tax revenue and the money is not being funneled 
back to the state and local agencies responsible of supporting the school system. 
Perhaps Californians should demand that their tax money is brought back into the 
classroom rather than being spent on fortifying the border. 

Immigration legislation is generally discussed in the language of economics. 
But it should be fairly apparent, with the Chinese Exclusion Acts and slanted 
immigration quotas, that such language has significant racial overtones. Perhaps 
the most honest thing to do at this point would be to admit that the American 
experience was not originally started as a haven for the panoply of cultures that 
have landed on her shores. Out of necessity the Pilgrims came, and the Puritans, 
and the Shakers, and the Catholics . . . and the Vietnamese, and the Haitians, and 
the Cubans, and the Laotians. It was not by design that such a heterogeneous 
collection of cultures should lay claim to the same stretch of land and survive 200 
years to talk about it. The Statue of Liberty not withstanding, our legislative 
record should make it obvious that we are in fact not interested in "your tired, your 


poor, Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free." Coming here did not change 
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the prejudices and distrust that we and our ancestors brought to this land. 
Masking the discussion with talk of economics doesn't cover the racial overtones 


either. 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness 


The fact of the matter is that the undocumented worker makes the difficult 
journey North for the same reasons that the Founding Fathers broke their ties with 
Mother England: "Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness." He or she is simply 
looking for a job, for a way to support their family, and make a better go at life 
than can be had in their homeland. It is a colossal case of misplace self-importance 
to think that the undocumented worker endures that life threatening journey to get 
here because the U.S. is such a neat place to live (Davidson 1981). He or she is 
just looking for work. 

As such it seems rather inconsistent that in this Nation of Immigrants that 
this activity is considered illegal, as if one were talking about theft or assault or 
homicide. Without removing reasonable regulations the Federal government needs 
to decriminalize the immigration experience. It's a great deal easier to keep tabs 
on those not being driven underground. And if the Federal government is serious 
about controlling the borders let them do something substantial to stabilize the 


economy south of the border (a la NAFTA?). That will keep the Mexicans, 
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Central and South Americans from streaming over. We cannot completely close 
our borders without somehow locking ourselves in. 
"If you made the trip," Javier nodded his head in approval, "then 
you would know what it's like. Asi podrias sacar el chiste: That 


way you would get the joke." 
- The Long Road North (Davidson 1981, p. 9) 
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PURPOSE OF THE HANDBOOK 


The purpose of this handbook is not to create more work for the teacher. Our 
aim, instead, is to provide ideas to help bring multicultural education into the regular 
classroom lessons. We propose that multicultural education is an attitude, not another 
unit to be taught and forgotten. This handbook can serve as a quick reference in 
introducing this attitude to the classroom. 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to understand Multicultural education we have to replace the idea of 
America as the "melting pot." A "salad bowl" would be a better metaphor to express 
the diversity, values and possible community that is present in Today's classroom. 

This metaphor celebrates each child as having cultural traits and ideas that are unique, 
and yet can enrich the other lives in the community. 

In the past our focus in helping our student become better citizens was in 
helping them "fit together." In the process there was a tendency for us to run rough- 
shod over our students’ cultural diversity and heritage. But just as the tomato is not the 
cucumber and yet each can contribute something essential to the overall flavor of a 
salad, so there are ways for us to acknowledge the diversity in our students without 
fear of the classroom falling into anarchy or chaos. This brief handbook is designed to 
not only as a quick reference but also as a reminder that the first step in teaching is 
listen to those whom we would teach. 


Racial Concerns 
by Sharron Travis 


By the time students enter school, they will have 
acquired some stereotypic ideas taught to them. If these 
are not discussed in class, they certainly will continue to 
strengthen and spread, supported by the teacher's silence 

- Kasambira (1985). 


As teachers, we must confront all 
instances of racism encountered in the 
classroom, whether introduced by a student, a 
textbook, or a current event. This can be as 
simple as asking the class for their opinions; 
do they agree, disagree? What facts do they 
have to support their opinions? Can the class 
brainstorm other ways of dealing with the 
current situation? 

This can also be done through a more 
formal process involving analyzing 
stereotypes. For the first experience, the 
teacher can begin with a non-controversial 
generalization such as "red signals danger." 
Working in small groups, students can list all 
concrete instances supporting this statement. 
Then switch the focus to all non-supporting 
instances. Next, the class can decide whether 
the stereotype is valid. 

From this point, the teacher can move 
into more controversial issues, tailored to fit 
the needs of a particular class. Below are 
some ideas for topics: 


° Wolves are bad animals 

° Good mothers stay at home with their 
children 

° Black people are lazy and unfaithful 

° White people are superior to blacks 


The teacher can be as specific or general as 
the situation warrants. 


The idea is to address specific 
instances of racism, but you will want to 
prepare your class for controversial 
discussions by exposing them to less 
controversial topics first. 

Throughout these discussions, the 
teacher must maintain the role of moderator, 
facilitator, and resource person. There is an 
ancient Chinese proverb that states: "Tell me, 
I forget, show me, | remember, involve me, | 
understand." This is the goal of multicultural 
education. 


WE ARE MORE ALIKE THAN WE ARE 
DIFFERENT 


Below is a visual representation of 
possible relationships between various 
microcultures and the macroculture. The 
labels of the various macrocultures can be 
changed, it is their relationship to the larger 
society that is important. This particular model 


a : 
WOMAN (Ghader) 
RE 

BUDDHIS 

(sso ANGLO (Rach) 


is that of an Anglo, Christian woman: 

An individual can belong to many 
microcultures at the same time. Some overlap 
the macroculture, and some do not. This does 
not make them right or wrong, it just makes 
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them different. It can be seen from the model 
that race is only one of many cultural 
variables. 

Students could be encouraged to draw 
their own model of the cultures to which they 
belong. They will be able to see how we truly 
more are alike than we are different. 


Fostering Positive Ethnicity 
in the Classroom 
by Katie Shankle-Chriss 


There is an extreme push in education today to 
educate children within a multicultural curriculum. 
But because of the equally extreme lack of published 
materials this has become the teacher's 
responsibility. Below are some practical ways of 
implementing multicultural education in your 
classroom. 


1. Posters: classrooms should be filled with faces 
from different cultures. 

2. Heroes: heroes of different cultures need to be 
recognized. 

3. Holidays: teach respect and understanding 
through something children will enjoy 
learning about. Holidays are happy 
occasions. Celebrate as many as you 
can! 

4. Food: studying and tasting foods of different 
cultures should definitely stimulate 
interest. 

5. Books: books should be used that describe 
different lifestyles and cultures. Having 
students think about the characters and 
their feelings. 

6. Cooperative Learning Group: 

° working in groups will help students to 
understand one another. These 
children must work together toward a 


common goal. 
° why not try having "tribes" or "klans" as 
opposed to groups. 
7. Field Trips: 


finances do not allow you to visit 
different cultural museums then visit 
different neighborhoods. A lot can be 


learned from just observing and 
comparing. 

8. Fish Bowl Activities or Role Playing: 
these activities put students in 
situations which they are not familiar 
with. 

9. Speakers: 
invite speakers from different cultures 
and backgrounds into your classroom. 
Have the teacher talk about math or 
science or something the students are 
learning about so they can see the 
relevancy to their own lives. 

10. Map of diversity: 
put up a large map and have the 
children place a push pin on the 
location where they are from. 

Have them decorate their own pin. 

This hopefully will get children 
interested and encourage them to ask 
each other about their backgrounds. 

11. Different Government Styles: 
elect a president of your class. Give 
them certain responsibilities similar to 
those or our U.S. president. Then 
choose a King or a Tzar, etc. . . 

12, Discuss terms: 
discuss differences between various 
terms use to describe individuals and 
groups. How do the students feel about 
these terms. 

13. Teach how to detect Racial Biases: 
have children evaluate objectivity of an 
author or of a popular TV show. 

14. Multicultural Math: 
when teaching about money, study 
money from different cultures. Everyone 
wants to learn about money (this will 
keep it exciting). when teaching 
fractions, why continue using the "All 
American" pie to demonstrate pictorially 
your point? Why not use Flan or maybe 
Quiche. 


Students need to see similarities between their 
lives and those of other children. These tips will 
hopefully help children to make this connection and 
will help you in your role as a multicultural educator a 
little easier. 


Steps Toward a Nonsexist Classroom 
by Audra Doyle 


Below are some great ways to insure that you have 
a gender bias free classroom. They are simple steps that 
you can take without having to greatly alter your curriculum 
or teaching style. 


10 Key Steps For A Nonsexist Classroom 


° Confront, discuss, and challenge gender bias in any 
required texts. 


° Supplement biased materials with materials from the 
neglected viewpoint. 


° Be sure all displays are bias free, have students help 
in the assembly process. Teach them to be aware 
of gender bias. | 

° Analyze seating charts and small groups for gender 


equality, regroup if needed. 


° Intervene when students form segregated groups, be 
sure to explain why. 


° Reinforce those who work/play in coeducational 
groupings without being asked to do so. 


° Be sure that peer tutoring is gender integrated. 


° Have a professional track your questioning 
techniques to insure that you are not favoring anyone 
person or group. 


° If you don't feel comfortable with a professional in 
your room, video tape your class and then have them 
review. You can also train a student to do the 
tracking. 


° Keep abreast of all new research and studies by 
reading professional journals. newspapers, etc. 


In today’s world where we often use computers to 
help us teach, we need o be sure to look for gender bias in 
the computer software we choose. Use this list as an 
expansion list to any listed the software company may give 
you. It tends to cover more areas. 

Expanded Sexism Checklist (E.S.C.) 


When deciding on computer software be sure to look 
for equality/bias in: 


° Number of males and females (both characters and 
names) represented in a positive manner. 


. Main characters. 

° Supporting characters. 
° Title. 

° Subject matter. 

° Style of software. 


° Symbols (i.e.: bows, babies, and carriages for 
females; guns and bombs for males). 


° Language. 

° Roles. 

° Rewards and reinforcements. 

° Packaging and documentation. 


SES on the Playground 
by Kirsten Broms & Christie Edwards 


We are going to take a trip down memory lane, so find a 
comfortable chair, sit back and relax! O.K., now gently close your 
eyes, lower your shoulders, and loosen your neck . . . ahhh — 
now doesn't that feel wonderful? Unfortunately, you'll have to 
reopen your eyes in order to finish this exercise (unless of course 
you can read through your eyelids). 

Now let's think back to our childhood, ch perhaps when we 
were about ten-years-old. What were some of the most important 
things in our lives at this time? Was school important? Of course-- 
-our lives were virtually centered around school! Most, if not all, 
our friends were there, our home schedules revolved around the 
school day, and our family vacations were planned according to 
school holidays. Thus we all should be familiar with the important 
role school plays in a child's life. 

As a ten-year-old, weren't your friends pretty important to 
you? Well sure, we all concerned ourselves with fitting in the 
doing fun things with our peers. Was there ever a time when your 
friends wanted to do something or go someplace that cost money, 
and you didn't have the necessary funds to join in? How did this 
make you feel? Were you embarrassed or ashamed? More than 
likely the answer to all the aforementioned questions is "yes!" 

Even today, I'm sure we are all on some type of monetary 
budget that allows us to do things at times, while not enabling us to 
do them at others. we can all probably relate to the negative 
feelings that we may experience when we are unable to participate 
in fun activities with our friends. 

Unfortunately, there are children in our classrooms who 
experience these feelings each and everyday of their lives. They 
may even dread going to school because their clothes may not be 
as nice as their peers', or because they are unable to participate in 
the holiday gift exchange. They are more than likely ashamed of 
not having as much money as their classmates. For these reasons 
and more, we as teachers should try our best to avoid situations in 
which we might inadvertently point out the differences between our 
students’ socio-economic statuses. Thus, the following is a list of 
some helpful hints to keep in mind, so we can be sure not to make 
any child feel uncomfortable at any time. 


Act comfortably with children who are dirty or wearing 
ragged clothes and your students will follow your example. 
Consistently and subtly remind your students (perhaps 
through activities, assignments, or readings) that it is what is 
inside of a person that matters. 


Be aware that a child may seem lazy or slow because of a 
lack of food or sleep. 


Realize that a students may be absent or tardy because of a 
familial duty (i.e. babysitting) or because of a lack of 
transportation. 


Work on building self-esteem in your classroom. This will be 
beneficial to both low SES students and high SES students. 


Do not ask students to share what they received for a 
birthday or holiday or what they did over vacations. Having 
students share information that defines their SES is 
embarrassing and hurtful for some. 


Realize that your students may not have anyone at home to 
help them with their homework and be willing to offer 
additional help in the classroom. 


Do not give assignments to do at home that require 
materials unavailable at school. Some students may not 
have the materials at home or the money to buy them. 


Do not ask students to bring money to school to contribute 
to a class activity. 


Work into the curriculum literature on and by people of low 
SES. This will help high SES students develop empathy and 
understanding. It will give low SES students something to 
identify with. 


Do not fall into the trap of having low expectations for low 
SES students and high expectations for high SES students. 
Be aware that all students should have an equal opportunity 
to succeed. 
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Reemember that low income students can be gifted and/or 
college bound. Offer help to students they might not be 

able to get at home. For instance, the college application 
process can be very intimidating to a student who will be the 
first his family to go. Offer help or refer the student to a 
counselor who can help. 


Help students to appreciate one another's differences. 


Remember that every child has something to contribute to 
the classroom. 
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16 Suggestions Addressing Exceptionality 


by Gail Conn 


EXCEPTIONALITY: The term exceptional student includes both children 
who have difficulty learning and children whose performance is so 
advanced that an individualized education program is necessary to meet 
their needs (Banks, 1993). "Equal opportunity does not mean the same 
opportunity, but rather an appropriate opportunity." (p. 288) Hopefully, 
the following will include useful suggestions which can contribute to 
educational equality. 


LEARNING DISABLED: 

GOAL To develop listening skills which will ultimately result 
in more advanced reading skills. 

SUGGESTION: Stories can be dictated by the student on tape and 
then written for the student. 

BENEFIT: Story is in the student's language and therefore a 
good start toward reading. It can be used in any 
subject area for any age. 

GOAL To develop interests. 

SUGGESTION: Place student in group working on projects of interest. 
Place student with peer who has status in the eyes of 
disabled student. 

BENEFIT: Interest is an inspiration to learn. 

GOAL To accommodate all students within a given lesson 
plan. 

SUGGESTION: Modify instruction; shortened assignments; study 
buddies; lower-level worksheets; preferential seating. 

BENEFIT: Time saving solutions: ability to include all students in 
classroom lesson plan or activity. 

GOAL To expand attention span. 

SUGGESTION: Provide immediate, short-term reinforcement. 
Practical applications: Games, Music, Art activities 
and Peer interaction. 

BENEFIT: To minimize behavior disturbances, therefore 


maximizing learning time. 
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GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


To build on basic concepts. 

Proceed from concrete (poker chips) to semi-concrete 
(dots on cards) to abstract (numerals) activities. 
Assures that there are no gaps in the student's 
readiness for mastering a process. 


To insure classroom rules are clear and upheld. 
Involve the student in the selection of reinforcing 
activities. 

Increased motivation to follow rules due to the 
student's participation in their selection. Regulations 
viewed as fair. Increased rule awareness. 


To minimize negative social stigma attached to 
materials graded at lower levels. 

Cover books with "with it" covers. 

Students are not embarrassed to work in a book 
below grade level because the cover is concealed. 


To increase student individualized learning time. 
Give extra credit or special privileges to peer 
volunteers - cross-age tutoring. 

instruction and materials may be relevant to students 
ability and interests. 


To provide opportunities and experiences particularly 
suited to the student. 

Increase the level and complexity of learning 
materials available. 

Continued development of student's potential. 


To establish an environment that values academic 
growth. 

Establish resource areas. 

Student is able to quench natural desire to learn. 


To cope with peer pressures not to succeed. 

Pair in heterogeneous groupings with all academic 
levels. 

The success of the GATE identified student is helpful 
to others in group. 
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GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


To include activities allowing self-direction. 
Provide space, time and encouragement for gifted 
students to discover themselves. 

Utilizes the natural, self-motivation present in most 
GATE students. 


To allow active and cooperative participation by the 
gifted students and their parents. 

Involve the student and parent together in the 
selection of goals. 

Offer additional support. Time at home may facilitate 
additional learning opportunities. 


To provide resources from the community. 

Take advantage of the many extra-curricular field 
trips, special programs and classroom visitors 
available. 

Encourages gifted students to find their place in 
society by discovering new interests. 


To provide flexibility in the curriculum. 

Provides homogeneous as well as heterogeneous 
groupings. 

Furthers development and meets social skill needs. 


To provide a responsive environment 

Develop the student's ability to see solutions from 
many viewpoints. 

May use knowledge as a background for unlimited 
learning 


references: Banks, James A. & McGee-Banks, Cherry (1993). 
Multicultural Education: Issues and Perspectivies. Boston: Allyn and 


Bacon) 
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A Personal Reflection on 
the demands of Religion in the Classroom 
by Joe Bustillos 


There's a call to us all to love all humanity 
Every race on the face of earth 
come to unity 
"Love your neighbor as you love yourself." 
These, the Master's words, would do us well 
But Man's belief, religious creeds, can make him blind 
The narrow way is not a narrow mind. 

- Teri DeSario' 


My fundamentalist father and | had a boisterous discussion the other day 
about "the state of education.” In the past my father's general arguments (true 
to his conservative roots) have centered around a need to return to the basics--- 
reading, writing, arithmetic. He wanted to know how my teacher training was 
going to address the moral needs and foundations of my students. Ouch, | 
wasn't ready for that one (I should have been ready---we've been having 
religious tussles since | was fifteen). 

| wanted to say something about the separate roles of public education 
and religion but I knew that wouldn't get very far. | mean, the question about 
moral education has always been a cornerstone to his theory about the decay 
of the education (which predictably includes the need to bring prayer and Jesus 
back to the school system). No, this was a very old discussion that | should 
have seen coming. | could have said something about Irvine School District 
voting to require graduating high school seniors to take courses in Ethics and 
Morals but | knew that that wouldn't begin to address the crux of his concern. 
The real difficulty with what he wants is that to "teach morality” of the 
fundamentalist Christian variety in our divergent society is to open a Pandora's 
box. 

The thing is that I've been there before, | understand my father's concern. 
He and | may not see eye-to-eye but | understand that "to not teach X" is "to 
teach Y." That is, on the surface one can talk about Morals and Culture and 
Heritage and Religion like they're all complete separate subjects with no 


‘Teri DeSario, "A Call To Us All" off the album of the same name, Dayspring Music, 
1983. 
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association but that's a bit like teaching To Kill a Mockingbird without talking 
about racial prejudice. 

Humans are Religious creatures. The Soviets weren't able to erase it in 
70 years. In the West, Television and its attendant shallow pop-culture has 
defamed it and trivialized it but not eliminated it in 50 years. Those who say that 
they don't believe in any religion are in fact practicing the religion of "no- 
religion." In the end we believe or choose not to believe, not because of 
"objective scientific inquiry" but because of gut-level personal faith. We like to 
think we're being rational but wnen push comes to shove the tenor becomes very 
emotional. 

So then, how does one teach Morals or Ethics or Religion? Without being 
overly didactic, it's a matter of casting a broad enough definition about what is 
considered "normal" human behavior and culture. One thing that | learned 
during my brief stint as an Anthropology major was that the Polytheistic cultures 
tended to reflect the greater range of human behavior in their gods without 
downplaying the moral consequences of that behavior. They didn't suffer from 
the tyranny of the "One Standard” that on the outset is not a "Human Standard" 
at all. It will not satisfy the conservative factions,” but teaching religion, or 
morals or even cultural diversity is a matter of presenting it as just another part 
of the "normal" human experience. This is certainly preferable to ignoring it like 
it was something our ancient ancestors did but that we've "grown beyond." 


But then it is their historical mandate to maintain the religious/moral/cultural/ethnic 
purity of their respective groups. 
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Religious Sensitivity in the Classroom 
by James Oveson 


A curriculum which ignored religion would itself have serious implications. It would seem 
to proclaim that religion has not been as real in men's lives as health, or politics, or 
economics. By omission it would appear to deny that religion has been and is important in 
man's history---a denial of the obvious. In day by day practice, the topic cannot be 
avoided. As an integral part of man's culture, it must be included. 

- NCSS Advisory Committee on Religion in the Schools (1984) 


Il. QUESTIONS TO ASK CONCERNING RELIGIOUS SENSITIVITY ISSUES 


1. What considerations should teachers take into account to accommodate 
religious values, beliefs, traditions, customs, and holiday celebrations? 


2. Do you feel that individual students are treated differently by teachers and 
classmates because of their religious beliefs? If so, how? 


3. How and what do you teach students about religion without creating 
stereotypes? 


4. What words or actions do teachers use that may be offensive to people of a 
religious faith? 


5. How can teachers and the community work together to provide an appropriate 
education that will meet the academic and social needs of all students? 


6. What types of parent/teacher involvement activities could be implemented to 
improve relations between home and school? 


ll. PRACTICAL WAYS TO IMPLEMENT RELIGION IN THE CLASSROOM 
1. Involve religious influences and origins in the study of world history. 
2. Have students prepare biographies on religious personalities. 


3. Include religious origins and prevalence when teaching about geography. 
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4. Take field trips to religious places or worships. (eg., temples, mosques, 
churches, etc.). 


5. Arrange for religious personalities to come and speak to your class 
6. Show movies which address religious beliefs and customs. 
7. Have students read religious folktales and books as well as secular literature. 


8. Have students identify current articles in the newspaper which discuss religion 
and have them give presentations to the class. 


The preceding items represent just a portion of ways to include religion in your 
classroom. The 1963 decision in the case of Ablington V. Schempp, the United States 
Supreme court declared that study about religions in the nation's public schools is both 
legal and desirable. Justice Tom Clark writing the majority opinion stated: 


In addition, it might well be said that one's education is not complete without a study of 
comparative religions or the history of religion and its relationship to the advancement of 
civilization... 


Thus, it is our hope that this portion of the handbook will promote thought and 
ideas on how to implement religion in the classroom. The following guidelines were 
developed by the NCSS Advisory Committee on Religion in the Schools in 1984. 
They should be considered when implementing religious teachings in the classroom. 


NCSS GUIDELINES 


1. Study about religions should strive for awareness and understanding of the diversity 
of religions, religious experiences, religious expressions, and the reasons for particular 
expressions of religious beliefs within a society or culture. 


2. Study about religions should stress the influence of religions on history, culture, the 
arts, and contemporary issues. 


3. Study about religions should permit and encourage a comprehensive and balanced 
examination of the entire spectrum of ideas and attitudes pertaining to religion as a 
component of human culture. 


4. Study about religions should investigate a broad range, both geographic and 
chronological, of religious beliefs, practices, and values. 
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5. Study about religions should examine the religious dimension of human existence in 
its broader cultural context, including its relation to economic, political, and social 
institutions as well as its relation to the arts, language, and literature. 


6. Study about religions should deal with the world’s religions from the same 
perspective (i.e., beginnings, historical development, sacred writings, beliefs, practices, 
values,and impact on history, culture, contemporary issues, and the arts). 


7. Study about religions should be objective. 


8. Study about religions should be academic in nature, stressing student awareness 
and understanding, not acceptance and/or conformity. 


9. Study about religions should emphasize the necessity and importance of tolerance, 
respect, and mutual understanding in a nation and world of diversity. 


10. Study about religions should be descriptive, non-confessional, and conducted in an 
environment free of advocacy. 


11. Study about religions should seek to develop and utilize the various skills, attitudes, 
and abilities that are essential to history and the social sciences (i.e., locating, 
classifying, and interpreting data; keen observation; critical reading, listening, and 
thinking; questioning; and effective communication). 


12. Study about religions, should be academically responsible and pedagogically 
sound, utilizing accepted methods and materials of the social sciences, history, and 
literature. 


13. Study about religions should involve a range of materials that provide a balanced 
and fair treatment of the subject, and distinguish between confessional and historical 
fact. 


14. Study about religions should be conducted by qualified and certified teachers 
selected for their academic knowledge, their sensitivity and empathy for differing 
religious points of view, and their understanding of the Supreme Court's decisions 
pertaining to religious practices and study about religions in the public schools. 
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